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HOW CAN GIFTED CHILDREN BE MOTIVATED 
TO DO THEIR BEST? 


ELIZABETH W. MORROW 


Johnny enjoys every waking hour of 
every day: a haaition happy boy expend- 
ing unreined energy that is also un- 
directed. Each task is accomplished easily 
and, more often than not, without mean- 
ing beyond the moment. His |.Q. is high, 
his health good, his home normal, his 
social environment commendable, and 
his purposes in life uninspired beyond 
achieving another happy day. 

As teachers become more and more 
aware of the presence of gifted children 
in their classroom as a result of their in- 
creased talent for locating the exception- 
ally competent, they also feel more acute- 
ly the need to find the truest means of 
motivating these children. That they 
should develop in an average manner is 
unthinkable! 

Through the years of earnest effort to 
cite and incite these gifted youngsters to 
joys of their potential for their own satis- 
faction and to enhance their talent for 
contribution to their community, | have 
learned that my success is both greater 
and more readily achieved when | have 
the cooperation of a truly understanding 
parent. | am convinced that the hours 
spent reaching with a parent the right 
foundation and path for motivation of his 
child is time saved in developing a new 
leader for a new generation. 

Once the parent understands fully both 
the nature of his child's talent and the 
sage and possibilities of a program 
or his guidance, no greater or more 
readily employed tool exists than the 
parent. Through our conferences, he 
comes to realize the need to provide 
depth and breadth to his child's learning 
experience and, equally important, to rec- 
ognize the pitfalls of acceleration for the 
sheer sake of speed. Once these and all 
of the other facets of such a program are 
truly understood by the parent, the teach- 


er is well on her way to the creation with 
the parent of a meaningful program for 
his child. 

By this time, a sympathetic comrade- 
ship has developed between the parent 
and the teacher. Now a firm foundation 
can be established for constructive moti- 
vation of this child. Conferences to plan 
and conferences to evaluate go quickly 
and well. With the parent as an under- 
standing contributor, the meaningful 
source of motivation is soon found. The 
student whose source of motivation lies 
in a sense of value in personal achieve- 
ment has been identified by the parental 
attitude that his child's achievement takes 
precedence over all else . The teacher 
recognizes this by the parent's obvious 
submersion of else to the child's po- 
tentials. The student who is going to 
achieve for the deep inner joy of achieve- 
ment itself without thought of intrinsic 
return, without need for notice out- 
side himself, will be already on his way 
to deeper personal satisfaction and in 
need, unknowingly, only of opportunities 
to expand and develop his joy. The parent 
who has instilled strong alsdhdnan in 
his child has been identified in the plan- 
ning stages, and this child's need for 
achievement as a prime motivation can 
be pursued at once. From confererce 
experiences with the parent will come 
ready recognition of those whose primary 
drive has its seat in the social environ- 
ment. Most valuable of all from this basic 
programming experience with the parent 
will come that fineness of talent that 
will allow the immediate location of those 
gifted pupils whose source of motivation 
comes not from one classification, but 
from a subtle combination of motivation 
sources, each of which must be seen with 
its relation to the others. Conversely, but 


(Continued on page 43) 





Miss Elizabeth W. Morrow of Ladd Territorial Schools, Alaska, is first prize winner in NAGC's 


fourth annual essay contest. 
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Two problems shared by a number of 

rents of "gifted children’ have been 
ower forcibly to our attention in recent 
times, from several sources. Perhaps these 
problems are not as common as they now 
seem. Perhaps they are very common in- 
deed. It would be very helpful to know 
how widespread they are, and, if in fact 
they are iadepwesd. what can be done 
about them. 

One problem has to do with the iden- 
tification of the nature and abilities of 
specific “gifted children," and the com- 
munication of the facts to the parents. 
Identification may take place through 
adoption testing, and in this situation, the 
relevant information is communicated to 
prospective parents by most agencies. 
Identification may take place as a result 
of the normal observations of able pedia- 
tricians, and, again, parents are usuall 
informed. If identification is made emak 
observation of the activities of children 
in nursery school and kindergarten situa- 
tions, it is frequently reported to parents, 
with the suggestion that some testing be 
done by a competent psychologist to es- 
tablish the facts as accurately as possible. 

In contrast to these situations, so it 
would seem, is the situation in which iden- 
tification occurs through group testing at 
the grammar school level. Repentatlly, 
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parents have told us and written us that 
teachers and school administrators are 
very reluctant to inform parents or chil- 
dren of the facts, where the child's abil- 
ities differ markedly from those of his 
contemporaries on the upward end of the 
scale of learning ability. We have been 
told of one instance in which a teacher 
did inform the parents of the result of the 
group testing, and was promptly disci- 
plined by the administration of the school. 
In another case, at the risk of her position 
as teacher in a private school, a sensitive 
and alert teacher made personal contact 
with the parents involved, suggesting that 
since she had been unable to interest the 
school in making special provision for the 
specific child, the parents should remove 
it from the school to free the child from a 
situation which she likened to the ancient 
Chinese custom of binding women's feet. 
In a third instance, the family doctor 
made. contact with the school supervisor 
and requested that a child be allowed to 
move up in the grade hierarchy in the 
interest of the child's mental health, as a 
result of psychosomatic symptoms derived 
from literally being bored ill. The child 
revived immediately upon promotion, and 
did first rate work in the upper grade, 
whereas previously the child had lost in- 
terest to such an extent as to have done 
extremely poorly. After the doctor's inter- 
vention, the principal of the school pro- 
cured tests, satisfied himself of the child's 
level of competence, and seemed in every 
way cooperative in terms of the child's 
health. What puzzzled the parents was 
that the school had not placed the child 
in a grade suited to its needs in the first 
instance, since they had assumed the 
question of identification of such children 
was one for the professional educators. 
Some of us would like very much to 
know how many other people have been 
informed of identification facts by per- 
sons other than school people. How many 
parents have found schools as reluctant 
to inform the parents of the gifted as 
they appear to be eager to inform the 
parents of the handicapped? Do you 
know of schools in which it appears to be 
the policy of the administration to with- 
hold facts concerning special abilities 
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from the parents of the children involved? 
If you do, can you tell us why this is 
thought to be wise, just, or even practical? 


Our second problem is, of course, re- 
lated. Is it, in your experience, usual for 
schools, public or private, to insist that a 
child stay with children of the same chron- 
ological age, regardless of learning abil- 
ity? A situation has come to our attention 
in which a child is being refused promo- 
tion solely, so far as can be determined, 
on the ground that the child is a year 
younger than other classmates. There ap- 
pears to be no question of the ability of 
the child to do the work of the next 
grade, for the child not only passed with 
good grades in all subjects, but stands in 
the upper third of the group of standard 
achievement tests. No question has been 
raised with respect to the child's physical 
or mental health. The child seems quite 
able to relate effectively to classmates a 
year older, and has done so for several 
years. The parents are mystified, and so 
are we. What is even more perplexing is 
that within the group are other children 
who are a year or two behind, academ- 
ically, and hence a year or two older than 
the main body of the class. 


Basically, we who have been in touch 
with such situations find ourselves baffled 
by our inability to comprehend the phi- 
losophy which underlies the actions of 
some of the professional school people. It 
is not difficult to understand that a child 
should not be pushed beyond its mental, 
physical, or emotional ability. But it is 
extremely difficult to comprehend why a 
child should be inhibited from performing 
up to a level of intellectual ability which 
is demonstrated, provided that the child's 
physical and emotional health are not in 
question. On the whole, the doctors we 
know believe that a child's health may be 
damaged by withholding challenge in 
school situations. Almost unanimously, our 
parent correspondents and friends agree 
that ''gifted children" become ill, cross, 
or otherwise out of sorts when deprived 
of challenge. One parent has likened the 
situation to that in which a musical instru- 
ment is out of tune . . . the making of 
harmonious music is plainly not possible! 
Can someone resolve our dilemma by 








providing us with a basis for understand- 
ing decisions of professional educators 
which fly in the face of medical and 
parental experience? 

* * «= 


That the entire complex of relationships 
which exist for a gifted child may be un- 
nerving even to the child is well illus- 
trated by an incident we would like to 
share with you. A bewildered parent, 
having been accused repeatedly of not 
understanding a highly intelligent child, 
finally suggested that the child write a 
little autobiography of personal inner 
workings which might serve as a sort of 
road map for the parent. The child turned 
full face to the perplexed parent, and 
barked fiercely: ‘Mother, how do you 
expect me to tell you how to understand 
me when | cannot always understand 


MYSELF?" 





HOW CAN GIFTED CHILDREN 
BE MOTIVATED TO DO 
THEIR BEST? 


(Continued from page 41) 


no less vital, there will come from such 
conferences an awareness of those atti-’ 
tudes within the home that will detract 
from a program for the gifted, infor- 
mation which will give the teacher oppor- 
tunities to find solutions to these prob- 
lems, too. 

Indeed, the teacher who turns first to 
the parents in seeking the best means of 
motivating the gifted child has at once a 
source of a broad and deep view of the 
child's whole life, and a source for finding 
the finest interplay of stimulating experi- 
ences that will most constructively moti- 
vate the child. As in all learning experi- 
ences, the greatest hope for the gifted 
child lies in a skilled program developed 
among his parents, his teachers, and the 
child, with the child himself as the most 
vital member of the group. 





Editorial Note: We are indeed pleased to report 
that the quality of essays contributed were of a 
most unusual caliber, making the initial work of the 
judges as well as their final decision extremely diffi- 
cult. After much deliberation the winning essay 
was judged to be the one reprinted here. 
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HONORS COLLEGE AT MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


Stanley J. Izerda 


PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 


To develop and implement a university- 
wide program which will recognize chal- 
lenge and stimulate the intellectually 
gifted student. 


APPROACH AND METHOD OF 
SOLUTION 

GENERAL 

Under normal circumstances, an aca- 
demic program passes through distinct 
changes on its way to adoption; from 
idea, to design, to detailed specification, 
to experimental operation, and finally to 
implementation. In the instance of an 
honors program, however, these useful 
phases tend to lose their identities, for 
fundamntal to he problem of he superior 
student is the recognition that, above all, 
he is different. No program which seeks 
to satisfy his individual needs can afford 
the luxury of a master-plan. On the con- 
trary, such a program must go out of its 
way to guarantee academic fllexibility; 
it must provide, not simply for one cur- 
riculum, however advanced, but for as 
many curricula as there are honors schol- 
ars. It was with this realization that Michi- 
gan State University established its Hon- 
ors College in the Pall of 1957. It has but 
one objective: to provide an environment 
in which students of exceptional ability 
are constantly challenged by the most 
advanced work for which each is ready. 


SELECTION 

The problem of recognition and selec- 
tion is a most serious one inasmuch as 
there is oftentimes a serious discrepancy 
between a student's capacity and his ac- 
tual performance. Balanced against this 
fact is the need to recognize the superior 
student as quickly as possible, preferably 
before his actual enrollment. The prob- 
lem then, of the "under-achiever,"’ made 
the faculty committee responsible for 
the establishment of the Honors Col- 
lege, try to strike middle-ground. Innate 


ability, as measured by certain of the 
orientation examinations, is essentially to 
pinpoint possibility. Actual election to 
the Honors College is based solely upon 
performance as measured by por ot 
standards. Consequently, the Honors Col- 
lege provides that all students who have 
finished their freshman year with a min- 
imum academic average of 3.5 (4=A; 
B=3; C==2) be given the option of en- 
tering the advanced program. Those who 
fail to attain this average in their first 
year, but do so in their second, may be 
ermitted to enter the college then. 
Trandior students from other universities 
and from junior colleges are given the 
same option provided their records war- 
rant it. In all instances election to the 
Honors College must precede the junior 
year. To give expression to the commit- 
tee's recommendation that superior stu- 
dents be selected at the earliest possible 
moment, entering freshmen who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by examination, 
and secondard school pe: Toeoromery are 
allowed to enter special Honors sections 
during their first year even though their 
official election to the Honors College 
must await the accumulation of the re- 
quired academic average. 


FEATURES OF THE PROGRAM 

In developing a program for excep- 
tionally able students, two solutions sug- 
gest themselves. Briefly, the responsible 
agency can provide for an ecceleration 
either of time spent or of subject matter 
covered. Certainly the former is the 
easier, for it requires no reorganization 
of present course offerings. A device 
must simply be provided by which the 
superior student can pass required course 
work by examination. The faculty com- 
mittee, however, decided that an honors 
program must be a great deal more than 
an accelerated ride over the familiar 
bumps and by-ways required of the aver- 
age student. It must, above all, be an ac- 





Dr. Izerda is Director of the Honors College of Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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celeration of academic work covered, a 
deepening and enriching experience both 
within and without the area of major con- 
cern. Therefore, it was decided that once 
a student has been designated an Honors 
College scholar, all requirements for his 
graduation, save total number of credit- 
hours, will be waived. Although it is still 
quite possible for an honor student to 
complete the requirements for his degree 
in less than the normal twelve terms, he is 
not encouraged to do so. 


To provide for the individual guidance 
so necessary to such a diverse program, 
there were organized in each of the col- 
leges and departments of the gan 
separate Honors Committees. This tas 
was greatly simplified by the fact that 
many such committees had been admin- 
istering local programs for a good num- 
ber of years. Where there were no com- 
mittees, certain faculty members were 
asked to serve in that capacity, on a vol- 
untary basis. The faculty response to the 
additional work involved in such a com- 
mitment was indeed gratifying. 


The student, then, after his election, 
is assigned to an advisor who has been 
selected for this function by the college 
and department of the student's major 
interest. Together they work out a pro- 

ram of study which seems appropriate 
i the individual. The program, in all 
cases, is subject to review by the Honors 
Committee before it is undertaken by the 
student. 


Such a course of study may include a 
number of possibilities. The student may 
attain credit in some courses by examina- 
tion, in others by conducting independent 
research under the guidance of a tutor. 
He may also choose to waive the pre- 
requisites for advanced courses, or occa- 
sionally, may be admitted to graduate 
courses, provided he has demonstrated a 
special competence in a particular area. 
In all cases, he is urged to enroll in special 
honors sections which have been reorgan- 
ized to accommodate the greater capa- 
bilities of the superior student. To facili- 
tate the enrollment of Honors College 
students in these especially-designed sec- 
tions, arrangements have been made for 
pre-registration enrollment. 


When the student completes the re- 
quired number of hours—whether by ex- 
amination, the taking of courses, inde- 
pendent study or otherwise—and the ad- 
visor is convinced that the time has come 
for the student to be awarded the ap- 
propriate baccalaureate degree, the ad- 
visor makes that recommendation to the 
Honors Committee of the college in 
which the student is concentrating. After 
review and examination the Honors Com- 
mittee passes on the recommendation, 
and the student, when qualified, is 
awarded his degree, with recognition 
given to its special character. It is as- 
sumed that the Honors College graduate 
will have mastered on graduation more 
subject matter both within and without 
his major field than will other graduates. : 
He will be more alive to intellectual con- 
cerns, more skilled in analysis, more com- 
prehensive in judgment, and more cog- 
nizant of the responsibilities of talent. 


CO-CURRICULAR OPPORTUNITIES 

In order that the Honors College stu- 
dent may participate in a common experi- 
ence which will foster esprit, provisions 
for extra-classroom activities have been 
made. All scholars of the College have 
been provided with locker-space and~ 
stack privileges in the University Library. 
In addition, the College has been recog- 
nized most lavishly by the appointment of 
a special carrel area, also in the Library, 
which serves as a lounge or informal meet- 
ing-place. This Honors College lounge is 
also used for the periodic seminars and 
colloquia which are arranged for the 
scholars. Other than these, the scholars 
share an experience in common with the 
rest of the University community. They 
live in regular dormitories, fraternity or 
sorority houses, and participate in extra- 
curricular programs much as the rest of 
the student body. It is not expected that 
they will be divorced from their colleagues 
in the other colleges of the University, 
except in their more rigorous academic 
program. 


SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS AND 
EVALUATION 


During the formative stages of the pro- 
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gram the opinion was voiced that an 
Honors College based upon voluntary 
membership would collapse of its own 
weight—that the challenge would go beg- 
ging. Even though the College is still in 
its infancy, it has already demonstrated 
that this opinion was more cynical than 
informed. Of the 319 students eligible 
for the College in the Fall term in 1957, 
over 98% requested admittance. In ad- 
dition, of those who became members, 
none, thus far, has asked to be withdrawn. 


An equal enthusaism has been ex- 
pressed by the faculty. Although they are 
now involved in extra hours of work each 
week, the Honors advisors (14! for 309 
students) have welcomed the experience. 
As the program continues to expand, 
however, it will be necessary to insure that 
departmental teaching-loads be adjusted 
to compensate for the time and effort ex- 
pended by Honors advisors and tutors. 
In some departments this has been done 
already. 

It is perhaps significant that some 53% 
of the students in the Honors program 
are majoring in Science or Technology 
and 19% are working for teaching certi- 
fication. In both cases it would appear 
that the apparent current needs of our 
culture are attracting a considerable por- 
tion of talent. Also significant is the fact 
that Honors College students hold more 
leadership positions on campus than the 
average and are more active in extra- 
curricular affairs. Though tentative, the 
conclusion can be drawn that the special 
program is by no means a breeding 
ground for social irresponsibility. 

One of the difficulties exposed in the 
first two terms of operation has to do 
with advanced placement. Experience has 
shown that the student who has performed 
well in his freshman year does not neces- 
sarily brings to the Honors College a 
great deal of substantive knowledge. It 
has been pointed out that the advisor who 
wishes to place his sophomore Honors 
student in a senior seminar would do well 
to investigate the student's familiarity 
with the intellectual tools he will be re- 
quired to have. Because of different 
standards and offerings, he cannot re- 
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strict this investigation to the student's 
high school record. Although this lack of 
substantive knowledge has not, thus far, 
contributed to attrition, it is something of 
which advisors must be aware. 

A second and related problem has to 
do with independent study. It has been 
found that many Honors College students 
hesitate to leave the comfort of the class- 
room for the more challenging experience, 
alone, in the library. They seem reluctant 
to trust themselves without frequent fac- 
ulty supervision, and, as a consequence, 
the independent study aspects of the Col- 
lege are currently the weakest. This per- 
haps should not be too surprising; at this 
early stage we are dealing solely with 
students in their second year. As they 
enter the junior and senior years Honors 
students should have acquired more con- 
fidence, and more familiarity with the 
methodology essential to productive re- 
search. It seems probable that the inde- 

endent study aspect of the Honors Col- 
ege will be hereafter confined largely to 
the last two years in the University. 


These, then, are but a few of the prob- 
lems which have arisen since the begin- 
ning of the academic year. Doubtless 
others will follow them in the months to 
come. The problem of earlier selection 
and attrition, for example, is one which 
soon must be faced squarely. In the main, 
however, the University community looks 
upon the Honors program with optimism. 
With the continued support of the faculty 
and the administration, the Honors Col- 
lege should in future make a very real 
contribution to the intellectual well-being 
of the superior student. 
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COLLEGE HONORS PROGRAM 


COLLEGE OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND THE ARTS 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


ROBERT C. ANGELL 


Ours is a time when there is crucial 
need to develop to the fullest the best 
minds among American youth. It is also a 
time when college enrollments are grow- 
ing. In view of these two facts, the faculty 
of the College of Literature, Science and 
the Arts decided early in 1957 to estab- 
lish a four-year Honors Program for supe- 
rior students. The aim was to provide spe- 
cial and challenging acedemic opportuni- 
ties for those who could best profit from 
them. Although it was recognized that 
these students might save some time by 
their ability to take more courses than the 
average student, enrichment and depth 
were the prime objectives of the faculty, 
not acceleration. The planning and super. 
vision of the program were vested in an 
Honors Council made up of representa- 
tives of the various departments of the 
College and several faculty men at-large. 


The program was inaugurated in the fall 
of 1957. Eight percent of the freshmen 
were chosen at the time of entrance on 
the basis of high school records, test 
scores, and other information available. 
Approximately the same percentage will 
be selected each year. New students are 
added each semester as they prove their 
intellectual worth. Those who do not do 
well are advised to leave the program. It 
is expected that the group will grow in 
size as the class advances, so that 12% 
to 15% may be included by the senior 
year. 


Among the opportunities for Honors 
students already offered or planned are: 


Special Counseling 

Special sections in large courses 
Special departmental courses 
Special interdisciplinary courses 


Summer reading for credit in selected 
courses 


Honors seminars in departmental con- 
centration programs 


Individual tutorial work at advanced 
levels of instruction 


Opportunity to participate in research 
projects 


The counseling is always available, In 
every semester a number of the other op- | 
portunities are also available, though it is 
rare that an Honors student has special 
opportunities in all his courses. Moreover, 
departments are encouraged to put non- 
Honors students who are particularly able 
in their subjects into Honors sections 
and courses along with the Honors stu- 
dents. In this way the influence of the 
program is diffused outward to the stu- 
dent body as a whole. Although the Hon- 
ors students have meetings and social 
evenings of their own, no attempt is made 
to keep them apart from the rest of the 
undergraduate body. Indeed, it is thought 
highly desirable that they mingle freely 
and exercise intellectual leadership among 
their fellows. 





Dr. Angell is Director of the Honors Council at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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THE GIFTED CHILD 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO, HAS GIFTED CHILD PROGRAMS 
AT BOTH THE ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 


THE GIFTED CHILD PROGRAMS 
AT THE ELEMENTARY LEVEL 


Bertha Gaiser 


The Painesville City Schools, Ohio in- 
augurated a program for gifted children 
in September of 1956 by setting up a 
class composed of fourth, fifth and sixth 
graders selected on the basis of |. Q. 
scores. The content and method for the 
class were planned by the teacher who 
was to work with the children and the co- 
ordinator of the enrichment program. 

From the beginning, the organization 
of the class work has followed democratic 
principles, encouraging self-direction in 
terms of group goals as well as individual 
interests. Much of the class activity in- 
volves cooperative discussion groups, 
especially for reading and unit study, as 
well as special projects, research, experi- 
mentation, <a aesthetic expression. 
Throughout, the traditional ‘academic’ 
disciplines are integrated for conceptual 
development. Self-evaluation and group 
evaluation are integral considerations in 
all activities. 

Special attention is given to mathe- 
matics with at least two “periods” a week 
being devoted to a concentrated ap- 
proach to creative mathematics and 
understanding mathematical concepts, in 
addition to the development of compu- 
tational skills during arithmetic sessions. 

An "extra’’ enrichment is offered in 
conversational French, in which each half 
of the class participates every day for 
approximately thirty minutes. This activity 
is led by a special teacher. The class also 
enjoys the services of the special art and 
music teachers who serve the entire system. 

Plans are being made to begin a sec- 
ond enrichment class in September, 1958. 
In this extended program there will be a 
class of third and fourth graders and a 
class of fifth and sixth graders. In addi- 
tion, steps are being taken to extend 
opportunities for the gifted in the junior 
and senior high schools. 


ADVANCED ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
FOR GIFTED HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Fred Moore 


During the last two years we have been 
experimenting with a special enriched 
program for the superior pupil in twelfth 
grade English at Riverside High School, 
Painesville, Ohio. This course is offered 
during the second semester following the 
semester devoted to the traditional sur- 
vey of English literature. 

In addition to writing assignments aver- 
aging 700-1,000 words weekly in the basic 
forms of writing (description, narration, 
argumentation and exposition), many spe- 
cial projects are undertaken including a 
complete research paper with bibliogra- 
phy cards, note cards, outline and bibli- 
ography a description of an outdoor ex- 
perience based on an assigned trip; a 
quality short story, and a pulp story writ- 
ten in correct manuscript form after the 
pupil has read two copies of one type 
m4 magazine and made thorough ana- 

ation of the plots of several stories. 

his assignment is submitted together 
with stamped envelopes. The instructor 
then mails the manuscript to the pub- 
lisher, returning a memo of the grade and 
criticisms to the pupil. The rejection slips 
are a high spot of the term. 

Individual conferences early in the se- 
mester point up undeveloped areas in the 
pupil's reading which can be profitably 
and enjoyably expanded during the term. 
No one reading list is assigned but rather 
freedom of choice is encouraged. One 
popular feature, however, has been the 
regularly scheduled class periods devoted 
to an exchange of reading experiences. 
Interest in great books, both old and new, 
travels quickly through such an alert group. 

Although this course is labeled ''Ad- 
vanced Composition,’ an attempt is 
made to utilize every available educa- 
tional media, both printed and non- 
printed. The group becomes increasingly 
aware of the good things offered on radio 





Miss Gaiser is Supervisor of Painesville's Pro- 
gram of Gifted. 
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Mr. Moore is a teacher in Riverside High 
School, Painesville, Ohio. 
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and T.V., attends Cleveland Symphony 
concerts and Cleveland Play House dra- 
matic productions during the semester, is 
— to quality newspapers and peri- 
odicals. If a thing is educational, we try it. 

Our hope is to bring each pupil to a 
realization of his ability to utilize various 
intellectual pursuits making life an enjoy- 
ably rich experience which he can derive 
from living an intelligent, mentally active 
existence all his days. 





COMING SOON ... 


In Cleveland, Ohio, at Hotel Cleve- 
land, March 23-26, 1959, NAGC’s next 
annual meeting, to be held jointly with 
The American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, Walter F. Johnson, Mich. 
State U., E. Lansing, Mich., is president 
and Arthur A. Hitchock, executive secre- 
tary. Two affiliated groups of the APGA 
—The National Vocational Guidance 
Association whose chairman is NAGC 
member Claude M. Dillinger, Prof. of 
Psychology at Ill. State Normal Univ., 
Normal, Iill., and The American School 
Counselor Association, whose president 
is Douglas D. Dillenback of North Shore 
H. S. in Glen Head, L.I., N.Y., are also 
planning sessions on gifted children. 
Maurine E. Rosch of Cleveland Board of 
Education is in charge of the convention 
program for these organizations. NAGC 
plans are in embryo stage, interested 
participants are invited to submit papers 
or to volunteer, as panel participants. 
. . . The announcement of NAGC's Fifth 
Annual Essay Contest, ‘Guidance For 
the Gifted" . . . a new booklet on gifted 
children, edited by George A. Ellison, 
being prepared by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D.C. It is intended especially for 

arents of gifted children. .. . An issue of 

HE GIFTED CHILD QUARTERLY, de- 
voted to the gifted child in the elementar 
school. . . . Another devoted to cc 
in process in this field. . . . A series of 
interviews with individuals of talent indi- 
cating factors in their history which moti- 
vated their achievement. . . . And one 
of these days—the book on motivating 
the gifted underachiever, with chapters 
being contributed by N.A.G.C. members. 


THE SAN JUAN HIGH SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS PROGRAM 
FOR ABOVE AVERAGE 
STUDENTS 


Herbert H. Matthews 
BACKGROUND 


San Juan is a four-year high school, 
drawing pupils from five elementary dis- 
tricts. Eighth graders are screened on the 
basis of standardized arithmetic tests 
and counseled into either Basic Mathe- 
matics, General Mathematics, or Alge- 
bra. Last Fall from eight beginning Alge- 
bra classes, one class was selected for an 
accelerated program. 


BASIS OF SELECTION 


The upper ten percentile—an !.Q. of 
120 or better, a score of 70 on Orleans 
Prognosis, Eighth Grade records {Read- 
ing and Arithmetic) and teacher recom- 
mendation. Average age 1|2-6 years. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


First Semester—First-Year Algebra 

Second Semester—Plane Geometry 

Third Semester—Intermediate Algebra 

Fourth Semester—Trigonometry 

Fifth and Sixth Semesters—Analytic - 
Geometry and Algebra 

Seventh and Eighth Semesters—Cal- 
culus and Science Projects 


CLASS PROCEDURE 


Adopted texts and course of study, 
but considerable rearrangement and 
modification of material based on 
class interest and response. School 
is accepting this class as a normal 
class. 


PROGRESS REPORT END OF FIRST QUARTTR 


Algebra fundamentals completed— 
80% of class scored 100% on a stiff 
test. 

Vocabulary and readink satisfactory. 
Class interest very hibh—members 
ask for additional homework and are 
beginning to associaate Algebra 
with outside experiences. 





Mr. Matthews teaches at San Juan High 
School, Fair Oaks, California. 
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IN MICHIGAN 


Newly elected officers and members of 
the board of The Michigan Asscociation 
for Gifted, an affiliate of the NAGC, are: 
President, Dr. Edward Bantel; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Bessye Ross; Vice-President, 
Mrs. N. Guice; Treasurer, Ray Rosey; Fi- 
nancial Secretary, Mrs. N. Abel; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Mrs. J. Bookstein; 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Jane Bowman. 
Members of the Board to date are: Drs. 
— S. Cohn, John Lee and Paul Vol- 
er. 





Clyde Vroman, director of admissions 
at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
is chairman of a project which involved 
applications from 557 high schools who 
were interested in participating. The ex- 
periment is being conducted by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools (the largest accrediting 
association in the country), with a Car- 
negie Corporation grant of $174,000. Of 
those who applied fifty schools were se- 
lected to participate in a study to last for 
two years, which will seek to determine 
why some students of high ability do not 
continue their education in college, and 
what might be done to motivate them to 
further their education. 





IN NEBRASKA 


Joseph French will edit a book of read- 
ings called Educating The Gifted for 
Henry Holt. The press date is spring. 





IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


St. Paul's School in Concord is the 
scene of an advanced studies resident 
summer school program for high school 
boys of superior academic ability, se- 
lected from all over the state. The pro- 
_ in part is made possible by a Grant 

m The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. 
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IN OHIO 


At the recent board meeting of The 
National Association for Gifted Children 
it was voted to co-sponsor a research 
project with The International Council of 
Women Psychologists. This committee is 
to be headed by Dr. Sarah Splaver. Mem- 
bers of NAGC who would like to serve on 
this committee, or who have suggestions 
for projects they would like to see investi- 
gated, are urged to contact NAGC 
Headquarters. 





The Greater Cincinnati Council of the 
NAGC concluded their year's activity 
with two meetings. mbers who at- 
tended the May meeting were privileged 
to hear Dr. Walter Barbe, NAGC Na- 
tional President, talk about challenging 
the able learner. The final meeting was 
held June 5 at NAGC Headquarters, 
for members and prospective members of 
NAGC, was a get-acquainted picnic. 





IN RHODE ISLAND 


The General Assembly of Rhode Island 
has recently passed a law which will ap- 
propriate $60,000.00 for the purpose of 
encouraging cities and towns to provide 
for the enhancement of the education of 


the gifted child. 





IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Junior League, jointly with the Dis- 
trict Department of Public Health, has 
adopted a new project for exceptionally 
gifted children with concomitant emo- 
tional problems. The Department of Pub- 
lic Health is to contribute the space and 
supplies for the project and will be al- 
lotted a salary of $11,000 for a psychia- 
trist. The Junior League is to add $3,600 to 
attract a well-qualified person who will 
hold sessions in the P Street Child Guid- 
ance clinic for gifted residing in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
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IN WISCONSIN 


Racine, Wisconsin—Some 80 to 100 
Sixth Grade pupils may benefit from the 
recommendation of a Teachers’ Commit- 
tee headed by Harold E. Cripe. This 
Committee has suggested establishing a 
pilot program for advanced students at 
the new Wadewitz School which will open 
next September. The program will enable 
those students who can complete normal 
sixth grade work in four school days to 
take special work in Math and Science at 
the Wadewitz School on the fifth day. 





FROM EVERYWHERE AND ANYWHERE 


Contributions large and small are re- 
ceived by NAGC headquarters honoring 
and remembering those who: are retiring, 
have taken a new position, have been fa- 
vorite teachers, received a new degree, 
bought a new home, marry, are blessed 
with a new baby, have been christened- 
baptized-confirmed, had a birthday, have 
gone to the world beyond, recovered from 
an illness, and are mothers and fathers 
when their special day arrives. Inciden- 
tally, in honor of Mother's Day your editor 
was most delighted to learn that $50.00 
had been contributed to NAGC in her 
honor (and this on top of $500.00 given 
for secretarial services by the generous 
hand of our best friend and severest 
critic, S. H. Isaacs). We are sure that the 
father who received the note from 
NAGC telling him of the contribution 
($1.00) his young one had made honoring 
him on: Father's Day was just as pleased. 





Please send a sample copy of 
THE GIFTED CHILD QUARTERLY 
to: 
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THE NEXT ISSUE 
WILL INCLUDE 


‘Guidance Services For The 
Gifted Child In The 


Elementary School"’ 


Dr. Anna R. Meeks 


"Helping Gifted Children" 
Dr. Walter Barbe 


"Reactions Of Gifted 
Children" 


Dr. Herbert French 


Dr. Jack Kough's Review of 
Willard Abraham's 
Common Sense About 


Gifted Children 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Havighurst, Robert J., and Others. EDUCATION FOR THE GIFTED, Yearbook of the 
National Society for Study of Education, LVII, Part Il, Univ. of Chicago Press, 


1958, Pp XI-413. 


Reviewed by J. C. Gowan, Associate Professor, San Fernando Valley State College, California 


The long-heralded NSSE Yearbook on 
the education of the gifted is a semi- 
official pronouncement in an area that at- 
tracted much public interest. As such, its 
authoritative statements by status figures 
in the profession are likely to be regarded 
with a certain finality which they were 
probably not meant to assume. The edi- 
tor's objective is the “desirability of pro- 
viding opportunities for reasonable adap- 
tations eat and procedures of 
formal education to the extraordinary 
capacities and interests of the gifted seg- 
ments of school populations". He main- 
tains that the report completes ''the series 
of the Society's contributions to the litera- 
ture of its field, and brings the Society's 
discussion of the problem up to date." 
One can agree with him that this has in 
general been done adequately if not bril- 
liantly. While the volume represents more 
a chronicle of the past than an adventure 
into the future, there appear hopeful de- 
partures in the manner in which some of 
the topics have been handled in this as 
contrasted with the earlier yearbook. 
There is less disposition to consider the 
gifted child as a clinical case, and more 
to treat him as a social being; there is 
more research citation, and more em- 
phasis on guidance; there are even excur- 
sions into areas of leadership and crea- 
tivity, and a coming to grips with some of 
the motivational aspects. Despite these 
welcome innovations, however, one is in- 
clined to believe that the use of this 
volume as a text and reference will be 
due more to the prestige of its contrib- 
utors and publishers than to any new or 
startling ideas, methods or procedures 
which it advocates. It is a good grey emi- 
nence, useful as a conservative counter- 
weight to the transitory hysteria of the 
day, but, in the main, neither geared to, 
nor cognizant of, the emerging central 
problem in this area,—the development 
and salvage of high-level manpower—a 
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problem which is likely to become the 
major educational concern of the last half 
of the Twentieth Century. 

The table of contents consists of 
eighteen chapters by different authors, 
varying in depth and power, depending 
upon the abilities of the writers and the 
pressures on them. The result is a some- 
what uneven execution, which has perhaps 
been too little remedied by editorial 
emendation. The contents are divided into 
three main sections in a rather arbitrary 
manner. Section one consists of Social 
Factors, somewhat of a misnomer in view 
of the articles, and in the main a some- 
what superficial introduction to the re- 
mainder of the volume. Nowhere, for ex- 
ample, in this section is there any real dis- 
cussion of social class relationships or of 
ethnic or cultural aspects of the problem. 
Section two, The Gitted Person, is also too 
short, although it contains some of the 
most masterly writing in the volume. Sec- 
tion three, The Education of the Gifted, is 
long, complete, usually adequately, and 
often well, done, although it is on occa- 
sion dull, and sentitious. 

While there is much here that edu- 
cators at any level will find rewarding and 
valuable in planning programs for gifted 
children, one looks in vain for adequate 
information on enrichment materials and 
procedures useful to the classroom 
teacher. Similarly, there is little discussion 
of underachievement in the gifted, al- 
though surely this is a pressing practical 
problem. Presentation and discussion of 
ways and means both within schools and 
without them to encourage and ensure 
that gifted children go on to college is 
another subject not touched upon. There 
is little attempt at an adequate bibliog- 
raphy, nor mention of societies and foun- 
dations interested in the subject. Finally, 
there is little evidence of awareness of 
what other groups, such as the NEA, 
APA, ICEC, to mention a few, are doing. 
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In short, each contributor has departed 
upon his assigned circuit with little at- 
tempt at an overview which would pull 
together all of the diverse material. As a 
result, the volume, while one of the most 
valuable currently available, could have 
easily been made so much more useful 
with a little more time and pains taken at 
the organizational level. 


Several of the outstanding chapters of 
the book deserve special mention and dis- 
cussion. Chapter V. Motivation of the 
Gifted by Goldberg, is perhaps the most 
scholarly article in the volume. It explores 
in depth motivational factors, and is one 
of the few papers which come to grips 
with new concepts and developments in 
interdisciplinary research and applies 
them to this special area. The discussion 
of McClelland’s contributions to the de- 
velopment of need achievement in the 
young child is timely and useful, and 
affords an important psychological basis 
for reassessment of unbounded permissive- 
ness in parental and early school environ- 
ments. 


A second chapter deserving unqualified 
praise is that of Passow: Enrichment of 
Education for the Gifted. This exhaustive, 
well-written and scholarly article should be 
required reading for every principal. The 
author examines with great clarity and 
perspective the claims and counter-claims 
for various procedures of which the usual 
use of the word "enrichment" indicates 
only a small part. Jhe chapter represents 
one of the best summaries of current re- 
search in the areas of various educational 
provisions to be found anywhere, and it 
will be widely quoted. 

A third chapter which is a pleasure to 
read is that by Strang on The Nature of 
Giftedness. She explores with painstaking 
and meticulous dedication the many 
facets of the problem in clipped, precise 
prose, which is shot through with specific 
and relevant facts to arrest one's atten- 
tion like plums in a pudding. Well docu- 
mented, the article is eminently readable, 
meaty, satisfying and succinct. 

Two of the younger contributors, Wil- 
son and DeHaan, have attempted in suc- 
cessive chapters entitled Creativity and 
Social Leadership, ambitious initial explo- 


rations of new phases for which they de- 
serve credit for effort, although each will 
nmap have more definitive conclusions 
ater on. Each article advances from the 
armchair speculation vantage to come to 
grips with the difficulties of the problem, 
but each is handicapped by inadequate 
bibliographic research, and by the lack of 
fruitful hypotheses on which to experiment. 


Briefer mention should be made of the 
meaty article by Norris on various pro- 
grams throughout the country, of a frame- 
work of objectives for a program which will 
serve many districts as a guide, of the 
gemlike valedictory of Terman, embedded 
in chapter one, of a good approach to 
guidance problems by Rothney and Coop- 
man which discusses a previously neglect-. 
ed area, and of some interesting statistics 
on costs in Chapter XVIII. The article on 
Secondary School Programs, perhaps suf- 
fers from its pre-Sputnik writing. At any 
rate it is not specific enough on some of 
the newer developments involving creative 
and critical thinking and semantics in Eng- 
lish, set and function theory in mathemat- 
ics, fusion of courses in science, area 
learnings in language and cultural and 
scientific history in the social studies. 


In summary, the volume represents the- 
unevenness of individual rather than col- 
lective performance, It contains much of 
lasting value, and occasional pieces mark- 
ing real advance. Over all, however, there 
is too little realization of the urgency of 
the situation, of the new factors intro- 
duced by the press of history, and of the 
special significance of the pinch on train- 
able talent in consequence. Lack of com- 
munication appears to have been a prob- 
lem not only between contributors, but 
between many contributors and outside 
sources of research, such as the goals for 
research in gifted child education of the 
Division of School Psychologists of the 
APA, for example. There is little tie-in 
with the NEA, the ICEC, or even with 
recent reviews in the literature. Never- 
theless, despite its flaws and omissions, 
the volume will stand for some years to 
come as an important and authoritative 
pronouncement upon a vital subject. It is 
probably the best extant single volume in 
an admittedly complex field. 
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Bishton, R., "Study of Some Factors Re- 
lated to Achievement of Intellectually 
Superior Eighth Grade Children." Journal 
of Educational Research. 51 (Nov. 1957} 
203-7. Lists factors underlying variables 
found to be related to achievement. 





Chauncy, H., “How Tests Help Us 
Identify The Academically Talented.” 
National Educational Association Journal. 
47 (April, 1958) 230-1. Defines and ex- 
pands concepts of tests as measuring de- 
veloped ability chiefly of a verbal nature, 
of value in selecting, guiding and placing 
students. 





Duffey, R. V., "Challenging Above Av- 
erage Pupils.’ Social Education. 22 (Jan- 
uary) 21-4. Advocates enrichment as most 
practical means of providing for gifted. 
Proposals are made in various categories. 





* * x 


Gibbs, E. F., "Gifted Need Administra- 
tive Leadership." American School Board 
Journal. 136 (March, 1958) 23-5. Notes 
that aggressive administrative leadership 
is needed to best provide for gifted. 





* * J 


Kemp, C. F., The Gifted and the Retard- 
ed Child. St. Louis, Missouri: Bethany 
Press, 1958, Pp 269. An asset to the field 
of pastoral psychology, author is a minis- 
ter whose insights will be valued by read- 
ers both within and without the profession. 
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Greevey, W. H. "Gifted Children 
Need Motivation." Religious Education. 
52 (September, 1957) 365-70. Believes 
gifted can be motivated through: interest, 
competition, inspiration, satisfaction in 
job well done and helping him view his 
horizons without limit. 





x as 


Klein, M. M., "What Honor Students 
Think." High Points, 40 (March, 1958) 
3-32. Finds honor classes offer able stu- 
dents more stimulating and enriched ex- 
perience than regular classroom. Advo- 
cates teachers expressing confidence in 
gifted that they may have confidence in 
themselves. 


* ~ * 





Sister Amatora, ‘Bright Children in the 
Regular Classroom." American Childhood, 
43 (Octobber, 1957) 34-5. Points out that 
most bright will continue to be cared for 
by the regular classroom teacher. Gifted 
will not suffer if teacher is alert to his 
needs, and recognizes him—providing ac- 
celeration, enrichment, or both. 





* * * 


Trow, W. C. "School Programming for 
the Intellectually Superior.'’ Education. 
78 (March, 1958) 430-3. Indicates faculty 
committee committees may be discour- 
aged at inability to find "The Answer.” 
Much can be done by individual teacher 
to discover and guide the gifted who may 
be brighter than the teacher, by teaching 
him all he knows and sending him on to 
the masters. 


. * * 


Williams, W. W. "Program for the Su- 
perior Student." Education, 78 (April, 
1958) 492-5. Points out logic of not pull- 
ing gifted down to the average, even as 
we do not attempt to pull slow up to the 
average. Has found sudents in enriched 
program do not resent additional work, 
but find it enjoyable. 
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THE GIFTED CHILD 


SARISRA IAAF ESA 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


The educational spotlight, so long on the mentally-retarded child, has now shifted to the gifted 
child. Those of us who have been particularly concerned about the gifted child welcome this new 
position into which the gifted child has been placed. But along with our appreciation of the fact 
that the gifted child is now being given the attention which he so justly deserves, we must also 
express some concern. Our interest in the gifted child is not a passing thing. We must be certain. 
that the programs which we support for the gifted child are not ‘crash programs,” to last only 
while the gifted child is the center of attention. 


After waiting all these years for the gifted child movement to come into its rightful place, we 
can and must wait a little longer if it is necessary. Merely starting a new program, without making 
the adequate preparations which will insure the continued success of the program, is probably worse 
than having never done anything. Instead of urging school systems to plunge into a gifted child 
program, we should encourage them first to provide in-service training for their teachers, and to 
inform the general public of the various administrative plans which are being successfully carried on 
in other communities. Only when the cause of the gifted is adopted by the community and the 
entire teaching staff will any special program have permanent status. 


The gifted child program must not be the type of program which benefits only the gifted child. 
lf it is to be this, and this alone, then it will not last. The decision to establish a gifted child program 
should be as much the teacher and parent's whose children are not gifted intellectually, as it is 
those whose children are directly affected. A program that benefits all children will be e permanent 
program; one that benefits only a small, select group will be doomed to failure. The success of the 
program for mentally-retarded children has been successful partly because it benefits other children 
as well—the gifted child program must do this also. 


The role of N.A.G.C. is a clear one. We must provide intelligent leadership for those who are 
eager to "do something for the gifted child; but we must be certain that the leadership which we 
provide is for the benefit of all children. It cannot be denied that “all children have gifts." Attention 
is now being given to those children who are intellectually gifted, and this attention is long overdue. 
We must continue in our efforts also to assist in the identification of other kinds of gifts and the 
proper development of them. 


WALTER B. BARBE, Professor of Education, University of Chattanooga (Tenn.} 
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THE GIFTED CHILD 


LETTERS TO THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 


FROM PARENTS 

... My six-year-old child has been reading 
since fo wa he entered kindergarten. His 
teachers have done a beautiful job in 
holding his interests in school and in keep- 
ing him occupied in the regular classroom 
while they work with the other students. ... 


FROM ORGANIZATIONS 

... We are now exploring new projects 
for our local organization. We should be 
interested in any suggestions you may 
have that might profitably be undertaken 
by a community-interested group who wish 
to improve the facilities for gifted... . 
We have a number of local sections 
throughout the country and would wel- 
come your suggestions for projects that 
our local sections might consider. 


FROM TEACHERS 
...Enclosed you will find my $5.00 for 
N.A.G.C. membership renewal. God 


knows | can ill afford the money, but it is - 


such a worthy cause.... 





NAGC’s Classified Department 


With this issue we begin a New service for our 
readers, a classified department. Are you an ad- 
ministrator, a supervisor, a teacher? Have you 
some special skill you would like to impart in 
working with gifted? Are you a member of a com- 
munity searching for a supervisor, or teachers for 
your gifted program? Or perhaps you are a friend 
or parent of a gifted child whom you would like 
to help in a special way. Whatever your unique 
interests or needs, write NAGC. We shall be 
pleased to assist you. Rates per insertion: 25c per 
word, 10 word minimum. Allow two extra words 
for box and numbers. 





Accepting reservations for August Session, 
1958. Camp Maplehurst, in Northern Michi- 
gan. A summer.camp offering unique oppor- 
tunties for Gifted Children. Professional level 
staff, supplemented by outstanding experts in 
arts, sciences humanities. Excellent facilities, 
all sports. Director: Tom S. Cohn, Ph.D., 16178 
Washburn, Detroit, Michigan. 





Attention smali scheols and school systems 
in Southwestern Ohio. Beginning with the fall 
semester. Part time enrichment teacher is avail- 
able, trained and experienced in the teaching 
of French to elementary school age boys and 
girls. Write NAGC Box A-1. 
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FROM SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES 


...1 should like to become a regular 
member in your association. | enclose my 
check for dues. | am now in the process of 
working up a program for gifted children 
in cooperation with the principals of our 
elementary schools. | would welcome any 
bibliography or materials for study on the 
gifted in our school district. We enjoy 
our lively little periodical and eagerly 
look forward to each issue.... | shall be 
teaching a course on the education of 
ifted children. | should be very grateful 
or any materials you might send me that 
will help build up my resource files for the 
use of my students.... A Dean writes... 
We should like to hold a workshop for 
gifted. Would you please help us set up 
such a program? 


FROM AN INTERESTED LAY PERSON 


... Enclosed are my dues for membership 
in N.A.G.C. | certainly think it is a ver 
worthwhile organization. | surely wish 
there had been something like that when 
| was a child. | know | had many talents. 
They were wasted because no one cared. 





AVAILABLE FROM YOUR 
NAGC OFFICE 


A traveling book exhibit composed of current 
books and pamphlets on the literature, education 
and psychology of gifted children. Please write 
to arrange the date for this display. There is no 
fee other than postage. 


The Gifted Child Quarterly.............. $5.00 
EE INE gon Plane calsaaiurd Suedmceet 1.50 
(Published Winter, Spring, Summer and Fall) 
Isaacs, Ann F., The Needs of Today's Gifted 
IE isc te ion newa ves ecsmncnenes 1.50 
(pamphlet) 
List of Books and Pamphlets on the Education 
and Psychology of Gifted Children...... 25 
References from The Literature on Gifted 
BU civiicse kv. oh0955.kod Renae ents .25 


July 1, 1956—June 30, 1957 
In addition, various reprints, booklets and 
pamphlets are distributed to N.A.G.C. members. 
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. Benefits for Schools and Communities Where Local 

ly . = 3.8 . . . . 

Gf National Association for Gifted Children Sections Exist 

n 

ut 

y 1. Continuous ongoing evaluation of program. 

16 

ly 2. Opportunity for teachers and staff to exchange notes, acquire new ideas. 
e 

* 3. Opportunity for parents to gain further insight into how they can most 
— | effectively guide the development of the child's talents. 

he 

4. Vehicle for acceptance of program, both on the part of professional 
‘or educators and the lay public. 

up 

5. Help in preventing the adoption of practices which might be unsuited to a 

given school. 

ip 

: 6 Help in preserving good practices and encouraging more widespread 

is knowledge of good procedures. 

len 

its. 

ed. 7. Assistance for the school and community in keeping abreast of current 
programs, practices and research recommendations. 

8. Providing current copies of THE GIFTED CHILD QUARTERLY, plus various 
additional publications and bibliographies to interested groups and 
individuals. 

rent 
tion 
write 9. Sponsorng of local awards for the annual essay contest to stimulate interest | 
dies in the gifted. 
5.00 10. Providing speakers and program assistance to other educational and lay 
1.50 groups interested in the problems of the gifted. 
1.50 For further details on how to start a local NAGC Section please contact 
25 NAGC HEADQUARTERS 
25 409 CLINTON SPRINGS AVE. CINCINNATI 17, OHIO 
and 
ibers. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 
409 CLINTON SPRINGS 
CINCINNATI 17, OHIO 





WHAT N.A.G.C. DOES 


Provides articles and reprints, and publishes the QUARTERLY. 

Gives program assistance to all interested groups. 

Plans National Conventions. 

Helps subsidize programs at all levels. 

Encourages research. 

Sponsors an annual essay contest to stimulate interest in the gifted. 
Serves as a clearing house. 

Keeps abreast of current programs, practices and research findings. 
Helps schools get started on their programs. 

Aids parents of gifted. 
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FOR A BRIGHTER WORLD TOMORROW, LET US AID GIFTED CHILDREN 
IDENTIFY, DEVELOP AND WISELY USE THEIR TALENTS TODAY 
Join N.A.G.C.— 


MEMBERSHIP BLANK Date 


Name 
Home Address. 











Street City Zone 
School or Business Position Telephone Number 








We welcome you as: Schools, Business, 
Professional, or Other 
AN INDIVIDUAL GROUP 
—____$5 a Regular Member —___$25 a Regular Member 
—___ $10 a Contributing Member ——____$100 a Contributing Member 
—____$25 a Sustaining Member —____$500 a Sustaining Member 
$100 a Life Member ——__$1000 a Patron 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 
409 Clinton Springs Avenue Cincinnati 17, Ohio 














